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Hotes. 


‘PUNCH,’ 1841-1911. 

Reavers of “dear old Notes and Queries”’ will 
join most heartily in wishing Punch many 
happy returns of his 70th birthday. Long 
may our old friend flourish ! as he is sure to 


do, for has he not the promise of perpetual | 


growth ? 

Looking back, one can hardly realize 
the long years that have passed since Punch 
first voiced the nation both in joy and sorrow. 
For while there have been a few who have 


considered that Punch should always wear | 


the cap and bells, the world has looked for, 
and has found, the sympathetic note. 
is curious to remember that its rise in popu- 
larity dates from December 16th, 1843, 
on which day Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’ 
appeared, and the sale was trebled. This 
was but the beginning of its advocacy of 
the cause of the oppressed throughout the 
world, whether politically or socially. 


It | 


| One special feature should be noted, and 
| that is the good taste of its obituary records 
| of either friends or those from whom Punch 
has differed. In the life of F. D. Maurice 
his son writes :— 

‘* Punch more than once struck in vigorously on 
my father’s side of questions; perhaps the most 
beautitul lines of poetry that were writtten after his 
death appeared in Punch, so that his friends have 
no cause to complain of his treatment by the great 
comic paper.’ 

As an illustration of the readiness of the 
staff of Punch to find arhyme, The Daily 
Chronicle on the 20th inst. records the way 
in which Punch got over the difficulty as to 
the name of Ruskin in the painter’s lament:— 

I paints and paints, 

ears no complaints, 

And sells afore I m dry, 
Till savage Ruskin, 
Stuck his tusk in, 

And nobody ’ill buy. 

“The ‘tusk’ had reason as well as rhyme, for 
a wild boar figured in Ruskin’s ancestral coat of 
arms.” 

Punch has been a household word to me 
from my earliest recollection, for my father 
used to look eagerly for his early copy, and 
would read it aloud from cover to cover to 
friends in his home above The Atheneum 
office in Wellington Street each week, 
frequently having to stop to enjoy a good 
laugh. Apart from this enjoyment of the 
paper, my father regarded it with special 
interest, for, like The Atheneum, it was one 
of the few papers allowed to have a stamped 
and unstamped issue. These were regarded 
as quasi-newspapers. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stated in the House of Commons on the 
19fl of March, 1855, that in the year 1854, 
425,000 stamped copies of Punch were 
published, “‘and I understand.” continued 
the Chancellor, “that out of a weekly 
circulation of about 40,000 copies, 8,000 
are published in stamped and 32,000 are 
unstamped.’’ Amid laughter, he added 
that he had had an interview with the mana- 
ger of the paper. 

Punch always advocated the repeal of the 
taxes on the press, and at the time of the 
agitation for the repeal of the advertise- 
ment duty, suggested that it should be taken 
off as a memorial to the Queen Dowager, 
who died at that time. In the ease of the 
paper duties it expressed the opinion that 
* the heaviest paper weight” was the duty 
upon paper, and went dead against The 
Times and its movement to retain the duty. 
It made great fun of the alarm expressed 
by The Times as to the scarcity of materials 
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| 
for the manufacture of paper on account of | 


the duty on foreign rags. Punch came out | 
with a cartoon on the 7th of April, 1860, 
‘A Glimpse of the Future: a Probable 
and Large Importation of Foreign Rags.’ The 
cartoon portrays young Bomba, Napo- 
leon III., and the Pope coming to England 
in patched and ragged clothes; in the same 
number appears ‘ The Song of the Distressed 
Paper-Maker,’ air “‘ Billy Barlow ” :— 
My name is John Brown, making paper’s my trade, 
And by it till now a good living I’ve made ; 
I’ve saved, too, a trifle—ten thousand or so— 
But ’tis all U.P. now with the business, I trow. 
h woe! raggedy Oh! 
In rags soon each maker of paper will go. 
It’s that blessed Bill Gladstone our ruin who'll 
-ause, 
With that Budget which gained him such wondrous 
applause ; 
Says he: *‘ Off your paper the duty I'll throw, 
Theugh you won’t get your rags free from France 
yet, I know.” 
Oh woe! raggedy oh ! 
Say we: ‘‘ Then we're ruined; to pot we must go.” 
The Birthday Number just issued is well 
worthy of the commemoration ;_ the illus- 


'Thahabu’ (‘The Heaps of Gold’). 





trations have been skilfully chosen from 
past numbers, and the letterpress which 
precedes the various periods is admirable. 
We find policemen in their chimneypot hats, 
white ducks, and body coat; the Chartist 
scare and the special constables ; men with 
** Dundreary ”’ whiskers ; ladies in bloomer 
costumes ; the hat and table-moving experi- 
ments; Paterfamilias as a Volunteer ; 
the vogue of croquet; and the introduc- 
tion of the sewing machine, upon which 
a draper suggests that ‘“ there is nothing left 
for the ladies to do now but to improve 
their intellects.” ; 

One of the best likenesses of Norman 
Maccoll, the late editor of The Atheneum, 
appeared in Punch in an illustration of 
literary characters in the Reading Room at 
the British Museum (March 28th, 1885). 

It is pleasant to note that on the occasion 
of the Punch Exhibition Mr. Bradbury 
sought the aid of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to help to make the Exhibition a success. 





Again, many happy returns ! 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 





CHAUCER’S ‘PARDONER’S TALE’: 
AFRICAN ANALOGUE. 


I po not know whether any one has yet 
pointed out that there exists a Swahili 
version of the story on which Chaucer’s 
‘Pardoner’s Tale’ is founded. This has 
been printed in ‘ Kibaraka’ (Universities’ 
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Mission Press, Zanzibar, 2nd ed., 1896, 
p- 89) under the title of ‘Chungu* za 
It is 
evidently derived from a Muhammedan 
source. Mtoro bin Mwenyi Bakari, Swahili 


| Reader at the Hamburg Colonial Institute, 


informs me that it is contained in the ‘ Vitabu 
vya ilmu,’ by which Arabic religious works 
other than the Koran are meant; but I 
have no clue to the particular book in which 
itis to be found. It is in substance identical 
with the Persian version contributed by 
W. A. Clouston to the Chaucer Society’s 
volume of ‘ Originals and Analogues of some 
of the Canterbury Tales’ (1888, p. 423), 
and agrees much more closely with this 
than with the ‘First Arabian Version ”’ 
(p. 426). The Persian settlements on the 
Swahili coast have left traces not yet effaced 
by centuries of Arab occupation, so that it 
is not surprising if Persian traditions have 
been incorporated with Swahili folk-lore. 
Other tales, orally current and now reduced 
to writing, appear to have been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from Persia and 
India, e.g., “The Washerman’s Donkey ’ 
in Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales,’ which is in 
substance the Sumsumara Jataka. The 
numerous minor differences between the 
Swahili story and Mr. Clouston’s may well 
be due to oral transmission; moreover, it 
must be remembered that the latter is a 
literary one, taken from a poem by Ferid- 
u’d-Din ‘ Attar, and possibly departs more 
from the traditional basis than does the 
Swahili. I append, asa curiosity, an English 
rendering of the latter, which, as will be seen, 
omits the first and second miracles recorded 
in the Persian. Any information as to its 
immediate source will be welcome. 

Jesus [Isa] set out one day to beg [mnaja, ex- 
plained by Mtoro as equivalent to ku omba]. And 
he went on till he met a man on the road, who 
asked him, ‘“ Whither goest thou?’ And he 
answered him, ‘‘I go begging.’”? And he said to 
him, ‘‘ Let us go together, thou and I.” And 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou wilt not be able to go along 
with me.” And he said to him, ‘“‘ I shall be able.”’ 
[Is this a reminiscence of Matt. xx. 22 ?] They 
went on till they came near to a town, and Jesus 
took out some money and said to that man, 
** Go into the town and buy three loaves, one for 
thee and one for me, and one we will put by ”’ 
[tuweke akiba, keep in reserve]. He went and 
bought the loaves and brought them back. 
And they ate there, each his own [loaf], and one 
remained over. And Jesus said, ‘“‘ Carry this, 
and when we find some water we will eat it.” 

And they went on their way, and next day 
they came to some, water. And Jesus said to 





* Chungu, with aspirated ch, means ‘“‘a heap”’ ; 
chungu, ‘‘a pot,” would be more phonetically 
written tyungu. 
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that man, “‘ Bring the bread that we may eat.” 
And he answered, ‘“‘ That bread has been stolen.” 


Jesus marvelled greatly, but he said in his heart, | 


‘“ No matter” [haithuru]. He said, ‘‘ Let us go 
our ways.’ And they went on till they were 
tired ; and they found a place where there was 
much sand; and he said, ‘“‘ Let us rest here.” 
And they sat down, and Jesus gathered up the 
sand and made three heaps, and prayed to God, 
and that sand was changed into gold. And he 
said, ‘‘ Friend, take one heap of the gold, and 


one shall be mine, and one shall be for him who | 


stole the loaf.”’ And the man said, ‘“‘ I here am 
the man who stole the loaf.”” And Jesus said to 
him, ‘‘ Take it, and this of mine also.” 

And Jesus went on his way, and left the man 
with the gold. That man could not go away 
and leave the gold, and he was not able to carry 
it, sc he stayed there till there appeared three 
men, riding on horses, and they seized that man 


and killed him. It was on account of that gold | 


that they killed him. 


° ° | 
Those three men said to one of them [sic], | 
‘* Take some money, and go to the town and buy | 


some bread and bring it, that we may eat.” He 
mounted his horse and rode to the town, and 
bought some loaves, and planned in his heart to 
buy some poison and put it into the loaves for his 
companions, that they might die and he get their 
[share of the] treasure and also their horses, so 
that he could Joad them with the gold. And 
those two men his companions also planned that, 
when he came back, they would take the loaves 
{from him] and then kill him, so that they alone 
should get [the gold] and he, their companion, 
should get nothing. 

That man put poison into the loaves, and 
returned to his companions. When he arrived, 
they asked him, ‘“‘ Where are the loaves?” He 
took them out and gave them to them. And 
they took their companion and killed him. 
Then one of those two said to his fellow, ‘‘ Let 
us eat the bread and load [the horses with] the 
gold and go away.” They ate the bread, and, 
when they had finished eating it, they died. 

All four men died on account of that sand which 
Jesus changed into gold, that he might find out 
who had stolen the loaf. 

And when Jesus returned from the place 
whither he had gone, he passed along the same 
road. And there were people accompanying him, 
and when they came to that sandy place, they 
saw three heaps of gold and four dead men. 
Then those men asked, ‘‘ What is the meaning of 


this? Here is gold and four dead men.”’ And) 


Jesus set forth to them the whole story, from the 
beginning to the end, and said, ‘‘ This is sand and 
not gold, and if ye wish that I should make it 
return to sane, I will make it return.” And 
they said, ‘‘ Make it return.’’ And he prayed to 
God, and it was restored to its original form, and 
the gold was sand [once more]. 
A. WERNER. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


“THE LADY OF THE sTRACHY.’’--In 
‘Twelfth Night,’ II. v. 45, the First Folio 
has: ‘“‘The Lady of the Strachy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe.” 
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| Some time ago I formed an opinion that 

trachy is @ correct form, and depends on 
the O.F. estrache, race, extraction, lineage. 
But there still remained the difficulty of the 
capital SS, and the use of the definite article.. 
(The final -y is like the -y in duch-y). 

I now think that both of these are inten- 
tional, and reveal the sense. Strache in 
itself merely means “lineage,” but the 
| double emphasis implied (as above) shows 
|that the sense is special, and that the 
|reference is to “the (special) lineage,’ the 

lineage of the lord of the domain, the lordly 

jrace. The sense is then exact and com- 
| plete, viz., the lady of the old domain, of 
| the ruling family, actually married the man 
who was no better than a yeoman in the lord’s 
| household. His title of ‘‘ yeoman of the 
wardrobe *’ shows that he had a subordinate 
place in his lord’s household, and that was 
his chance; the end was that he married 
the greatest lady in the land, or one of 
them. 

No one had much chance of guessing the 
true sense till Godefroy put forth his ‘ Old 
French Dictionary’; it is there that we 
find more than a dozen examples of the 
O.F.  estrace, estrache, estrasse,  extrace, 
“extraction, race, origine, commence- 
ment.’’ From the “‘ Chronicles of the Dukes 
of Normandy, 4, Andresen,’ he cites 
“S’entremist de Thistoire de Rou e de- 
| s’estrace,”’ z.e., has to do withthe history of 
Rollo and his lineage. From Gaufrey, 
3434, he quotes ‘‘ qui fu de male estrache,” 
who was of a bad family. I suppose the 
Latin type is extractia, a variant of extractio. 
In fact, Ducange gives the form extracha, 
and quotes from a Restiary (not that by 
Philip de Thaun) the following :— 

Que dirons dou niticorace, 

D’un oisel de mauvais estrace ? 
I.e., what shall we say of the nycticoraa,. 
a bird of evil race ? 

I explain strachy to mean “ancestral 
domain,” or ‘‘ family mansion.” 

Water W. SKEAT. 





| ‘2 Henry IV., II. iv. 21: 
AND UtTIs.— 
‘* By the mass, here will be old Utis; it will 

be an excellent stratagem.” 

In the ‘Life and Letters of Samuel Butler,’ 
by his grandson, the author of ‘ Erewhon’ 
(1896), I find Raron Merian corresponding 
with the great head master, and saying that 
Homer and Shakespeare are the only poets. 
The Baron was particularly taken with Dr. 
| Butler’s ingenious explanation of “old 


| rut. . . . 
| Utis,” whieh is given from a commonplace 


ULYSSES 
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book, dated 1816, as follows in vol. ii. | 


p. 182 :— 

*** Old Utis”’ signifies festivity in a high 
degree’ (Steevens). ‘ ‘‘ Utis,’”? a merry festival 
from the French ‘ huiet.’’ “‘ octo,’’ the octaves ’ 
(Pope). I conceive Shakespeare alludes to the 
story of Utis in the ‘ Odyssey.’ The Prince and 
Poins are going to disguise themselves, and 
impose on Falstaff as two waiters or drawers. 
Shakespeare, who had heard probably of the story 
of Ovris and Polypheme, means to say that they 
will renew the old story of Utis (as it would be 
written in the translation) in their imposture on 
Falstaff.” : : 
This explanation deserves mention for its 
ingenuity, but does snot appear to find 
favour with any of the modern guides 
commentators, word-books, &¢.—within my 
Is * Utis”’ in this sense known else- 





reach, 
where ? 

Ulysses figures twice in ‘ 3 Henry VI.’ :— 

I ‘ll play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could 
(III. ii. 189) 
and 
as Ulysses and stout Diomede 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus’ tents. 
Vu. 19). 

There are also numerous references to 
him in ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ One of these 
would probably have recalled to an excellent 
classical scholar like Dr. Butler Sophocles, 
‘ Ajax, 121, 7 TobriTpiTTov K(va.dos €£1)/pov 

’ Gerov ; in which Ajax is speaking of Ulysses. 
Jebb translates, ‘“* What, thou askest me of 
that accursed fox.” 

Thersites says (‘T. and C.,’ V. iv., first 
speech) ‘‘that same dog-fox, Ulysses, is 
not proved worth a blackberry.” 

The word is a natural one for a cunning 
rogue, and does not, therefore, 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of the ‘ Ajax.’ 

Neu Mezzo. 


‘ Henry V.,’ Act IV. CoHortvs :— 
and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. 
I possess ‘The Companion Shakspere,’ 
3 vols., 1857, which belonged first to W. 
Benham, a pleasant writer recently dead, 
who gave it up on account Of its minute print, 


and later to Joseph Knight, who pasted in | 
it his early book plate ‘ Militavi non sine | 
gloria,” with a flowing signature underneath. | 


These volumes bear the marks of close 
study in various notes and comments, and 
1 give one of these on the passage above :— 
** But Ulyxes.... 
Of that stroke astoned not at all 
But on his stede stiffe as any wall. 
With his swerde so myghtely gan race 
Through the umber unto Troylus face 
That he him gave a large mortall wound. 


imply | 
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Lydgate, ’ Chronicle at Troy,’ Book 3. Ch. 22, 
| edit. 1555. Umber is here umbriere, the (A.N.) 
| beaver of a helmet. May not the word ‘ umbered’ 
here signify ‘ shaded,’ derived from this root ? 
K.” 


The note is written in so minute a hand 
that it is difficult to read it even with a 
magnifying glass. V. R. 


DICKENS EMENDATION IN ‘ Hamer,’ ITI. 
ii— Dickens writes to Forster in 1847 (‘ Life,’ 
vol. ii. p. 18, ed. 1876) of a 
‘“* Shakspearian....speculation of mine. What 
do you say to ‘ take arms against a sea of troubles’ 
having been originally written ‘make arms,’ 
which is the action of swimming ? It would get 
rid of a horrible grievance in the figure, and 
make it apt and plain. I think of setting up a 
claim to live in The House at Stratford rent-free, 

| on the strength of this suggestion.” . 

| On which Forster notes (2b., p. 19) :— 

“To his Shakespearian suggestion I replied 
| that it would hardly give him the claim he 
thought of setting up, for that swimming through 
your troubles would not be ‘ opposing’ them.”’ 

I note, further, that ‘‘ make arms” does 
not seem clear as a phrase for swimming, 
and that the “horrible grievance” in the 
figure (mixed metaphors) had been already 
remarked by Goldsmith, whose heavy cen- 
sure of the whole passage from ‘ Hamlet ’ 
is notable in his ‘ Essays,’ No. XVI. on 
‘Metaphor.’ Goldsmith writes on this 
special phrase :-— 

** Neither can any figure be more ridiculously 

absurd than that of a man taking arms against 
a sea, exclusive of the incongruous medley of 
slings, arrows, and seas, justled within the compass 
of one reflection.”’ 
Shakespeare will survive all these reflections, 
whether of critics or his own. It may be 
added, however, that arms and arming in 
his day afforded more natural expressions 
than now. To “take arms’? may mean 
little more than to prepare, as in the 

Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage 
of ‘ Hamlet,’ ITI. iii. 24. 





Pouraquor Pas. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ‘‘Warray”: Son- 
NET CXLVI.—F very Shakespearian scholar, 
|every reader of the Sonnets, has at some 





| time or other been brought to bay by the 
| famous defective lines, 
| Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth 
.+..-the rebel powers that thee array. 
““Fool’d by” or “ foil’d by” have gener- 
ally been accepted as most serviceable 
guesses at the missing clause, and editions 
| either bracket them in the text, or mention 
| them in a foot-note. 


_ mesenonestenn anaes 


ee 


‘ 
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So far, so good ; 
thing else the matter with the passage ? 
How can a soul be arrayed by rebel powers ? 
Why, and in what, should they array her ? 
At this late day, and with infinite diffidence, 
might it be suggested that the original 
form was not this tame “ array” at all, but 
that obsolete verb of old England, “‘ warray’’? | 
To warray is to invade and heleaguer: | 
it is a soldier’s word. Spenser has it in 
‘The Faery Queen’ (Book I., Canto V., 


stanza 48) : = 

) Great Nimrod was, 
That first the world with sword and fire warrayed, 
It is used by other contemporaries, notably, 
and in almost the selfsame manner, by the 
author of ‘ Selimus’ :— 

warlike Belus’ son 

The eaith with unknown armour did warray. 

That a soul ean be fooled, or foiled, or hurt, 


but is there not some- 





or pierced, or maimed by rebel powers 
warraying her, is eminently intelligible, 
and is built on a magnificent metaphor. 
The very sound of “‘ warray ’’ would recom- 
mend it to Shakespeare’s sense of beauty and 
fitness. ‘“‘ Array’? may even be in this} 
instance, what it seems orthographically, | 
beside “‘ warray,”’ a printer’s fault. 

One must tread with caution in this sad 
wreck-strewn path of the commentators, | 
and no stress is laid upon the second sugges- | 
tion that “‘ centre’ itself may be an error, 
and that the original manascript read 
instead ‘“‘centrie.”’ There is, no doubt, 
something to he said for the conception of | 
a “sentry ’”’ soul on guard over the body’s | 
“sinful earth,’ and there at its post 
becoming the target for the dark super- 
natural foes encamped about, the “rebel 
powers.” But without all this. with just 
the simple old-fashioned ‘centre’ of long 
acquaintance, the figure is military enough. 
“Rebel powers ’** by no means demand or 
imply a “sentry,” yet they do demand cr 
imply some word which has to do with the 
idea of battle and strife. 


Falmouth. L. I. Gurney. 

‘Titus ANDRonIcvws,’ V. i. 99-102 (11 S. i. 
324, 504; ii. 163).—-In support of Mr. 
Russert’s explanation, at the last reference, 
of the line 

As true a dog ag ever fought at head, 

it should be noted that this sporting phrase 
of the Paris Garden in Southwark occurs 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘ The Silent Woman,’ [V.i.: 


Truewit. You fought high and fair, Sir John. 
Clerimont. At the head. 
Dauphine. Like an excellent bear-dog. 


Tom JONES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Royat STANDARD.—Now that the 
use of the Royal Standard (as we used to 
call it, though I suppose it is not right to 
do so) is definitely forbidden for purposes 
of decoration, it is desirable to ascertain 
whether the separate quarters may be used 
for such purposes, or not.” During the Coro- 
nation rejoicings I saw several instances of 
the Scottish lion and tressure and of the 
Trish harp being used. DIEGO. 


THE 


Dr. EpMonp HALiey’s MARRIAGE.—The 
marriage of this celebrated astronomer 
with Mary Tooke, daughter of Christopher 
Tooke (Auditor of the Exchequer) and Mary 
Kinder his wife, is thus recorded in the 
parish register of St. James’s, Duke’s Place, 
without Aldgate, in the City of London, 
@ parish now united with that of St. Katha- 
rine Cree Church :— 

Aprill 1682 

Oth 
Edmond Hailey Bt: Mary Tuke Sp": Thomas 

rosse ffr. 

An explanation of the contraction “ fir.”’ 
in this entry is furnished below. 

DANIEL HIPWELI. 


“Fr.” In MARRIAGE REGISTERS: ST. 
JamrEs’s, DuxKer’s Pracr, ALDGATE.—The 
registers of St. James’s, Duke’s Place, and 


| Trinity, Minories, ‘“‘ lawless ” churches which 


claimed exemption from the visitation of the 
Ordinary, and made it a pretext for marry- 
ing without licence or publication of banns, 
furnish records of thousands of marriages 
of persons wholly unconnected with those 
parishes. 

‘*Tn and after March, 1678/9. for about 20 years, 
a third name (being always that of a man), followed 
in almost every case by the word ‘Fr., occurs 
after that of the bride” 
in the marriage registers of St. James's, 
Duke’s Place. 

‘““This third name in a marriage register is very 
unusual, and possibly even unique. In a genea- 
logical point of view it may, in many cases, be of 
importance as indicating a relative.” —‘* London 
Parish Registers: Vol. I., Marriages at St. James's, 
Duke’s Place,’ edited by W. P. W. Phillimore and 
G. E. Cokayne, 1900, Preface, p. vi. 

The word “ Fr.” following the third name 
in the entries signifies father or friend, 7.e., 
the person giving away the bride in marriage 
in obedience to the rubric in the Marriage 
Service which requires the minister to receive 
“the woman at her father’s or friend’s 
hands.” DANIEL HIpweELL. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN PLACE - NAMES: 
HospokEN: OreEGOoN.—There is a strong dis- 
position in America to derive local names | 
from primitive Indian sources; but this 
patriotic desire appears in some instances 
to have been carried much too far. Thus 
in H. Garnett’s ‘ Origin of Certain Place- 
Names in the United States’ it is gravely 
asserted that the town of Hoboken, across 
the Hudson from New York, got its name 
from the Indian hopocan, a tobacco pipe, 
hence * pipe-country.”’ Any one acquainted 
with Antwerp, however, will know that there | 
is a suburb to the south-west of that city 
-alled Hoboken (see Bedeker’s ‘ Holland 
and Belgium,’ s.v.), after which, far more 
probably, the New Jersey township was 
named—if Prof. Bense is not right in infor- 
ming me that the title may have belonged 
to some Dutch or Flemish family that emi- | 
grated to the States, this patronymic being | 
fairly common in the Netherlands. If 
the locality in question was originally known 
as “‘the pipe country,” hopocan may likely 
enough have suggested the Dutch name 
Hoboken, but nothing more. 

So, too, in regard to Oregon, the root or 
foundation of which name is no doubt to 
be traced to the Indian forms wauregan and 
ourighen, meaning “river of the West” 
(see 10 8. xii. 358); but the ultimate shape 
which the word assumed was occasioned 
by the Spaniards, who first settled in the 
neighbourhood of the Columbia _ River, | 
noticing the natives of the place to be large- | 
eared, and naming it in consequence | 
‘““Orejon,”’ 7@.e., big-eared, and the people | 
*Oreions.”” Regard should be paid at the | 
same time to the Spanish word’s close pho- | 
netic resemblance to the Indian wauregan. 
Then, again, it should be remembered that | 
this appellation was not invented on the spot 
for the first time, as the following extract | 
from ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ vol. ‘ Proper | 
Names,’ will testify :— 

** Orejones—A name given by the Spaniards in 
America to various Indians who distended the lobes | 
of the ears by means of metal or wooden discs.” 





As a generic term, it in fact embraced the 
royal Incas of Peru, a tribe of Paraguay 
savages belonging to Brazil, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, besides an extinct tribe of Coahuila, 
Mexico; _ so that it was obviously a word in 
current use among the Spaniards, as appli- 
cable to certain classes of the aborigines, 
long before their advent on the Columbia 
River, which region, however, eventually 
appropriated the hybrid Indo-Spanish term 
as its distinguishing designation. 

N. W. Hitt. 
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MILLINERY IN 1911.—It might astonish 
our grandmothers if they knew that, in the 
pleasant month of June, a Paris and London 
hat-and bonnet-maker issued invitations, 
to possible patrons, for receptions, at which 
models of race-going headgear were ex- 
hibited, and the regalement of tea and music 
was promised. I am quite sure it would 
stir our grandfathers to learn that the 
most expensive hat in the world, specially 
designed for a customer, was to be on view : 
‘‘it is interesting to note,’ as the artist 
remarks, ‘‘ that the price of this hat is two 
hundred guineas.” St. SwitHn. 


COMPRENDRE C’EST TOUT PAR- 
DONNER” is not mentioned in King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ but 
ought to be added in a future edition. In 
the latest edition of Biichmann, Madame de 
Staél’s ‘‘Tout comprendre rend trés_ in- 
dulgent”’ in ‘Corinne’ is suggested as the 
probable source, but no author of the saying 
in its present form can be adduced. 

G. KRUEGER. 


* TouT 


Berlin. 

[The proverb was not in the 1887 edition of Mr. 
King’s work, but is included in that ot 1904, No. 
1955. The reference to ‘Corinne’ is also supplied. | 

PROOFS SEEN BY ELIZABETHAN AUTHORS. 
(See 78. vii. 304; viii. 73, 253; ix. 431; 
x. 30, 316; xi. 332, 498.)—The following 
instance, dated ‘“ the 4 of Tune, 1616,” 
occurs in the epilogue of Godfrey Good- 
man’s ‘ Fall of Man’ : 

“(Good Reader, I must heere let thee understand 
that the copie was not of mine owne writing, whereby 


| many things were defac’t and omitted: and living 


not in towne, I could not be alwaies present at the 
Presse, so that I confesse many faults haue escaped ; 
especially in the first sheetes, being begun in my 
absence, points displaced, words mistaken, peeces 
of sentences omitted, which doe much obscure the 
sense.” 

This was just six weeks after Shak- 
speare’s death. RIcHARD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

ARCHDEACON PLUME AND THE ‘ Dic- 
TIONARY OF NATIONAL Brocraruy.’—It 
is difficult to understand why the account 
of the founder of the Plumian Professorship 
of Astronomy at Cambridge should have been 
left to the Supplement of the ‘ Dictionary’ ; 
but there is a mistake in it which it may be 
well to point out. After stating that he 
was baptized at Maldon, Essex, on the 
18th of August, 1630, it is added that by 
his will he bequeathed Communion plate to 
All Saints’ Chureh “in thankfullness for 
my Baptism there Aug. the 7th, 1630.” It 


then tries to account for the discrepancy 
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by saying: ‘‘ Plume was doubtless oe 
the new style, which was eleven days behind 
the new’ (sic, also in reissue). 
he used the old style, then universal in 
England, and it is very unlikely the register 
is otherwise, so that the mistake must be 
of another kind. The difference between 





the styles would be not eleven, but ten days | 
in the seventeenth century ; and 7 August by | 


old style would be 17 August by new. In 
Morant’s history of Essex the date is given 
correctly as 7 August, 1630. 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THERMOMETER.—I shall be glad of help 
in fixing the first appearance of this word in 
English, French, Italian, or modern Latin. 
Our first English instance at present is 
from Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ 
1646, p. 227; but it ought to occur earlier. 
The earliest French example in Hatzfeld- 
Darmesteter is of 1667, which one would 
say cannot be the first. The instrument is 
variously said to have been invented by 
Cornelius Drebbel of Alkmaar, by Galilei, 
and by Santorio of Padua in 1600. 
Drebbel is said to claim it for himself in his 
‘Commentaries on Avicenna,’ 1626. The 
name may therefore have been given in 
mod. Latin or in Italian. Florio’s Italian 
Dictionary of 1611 has no termometro. In 
the case of telescope, the Latinized telesco- 
pium occurs as early as It. telescopio, and 
it may have been the same with thermome- 


No doubt | 





trum, especially if Drebbel’s claim holds 
good. <A search through the new edition 
of the works of Galilei (‘Galilei Opere,’ 
1901) ought to show whether the instrument | 
is mentioned there. Help in any of these | 
directions will be thankfully received. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


KinGc GEORGE V.’s ANCESTORS.—Who 


were the parents and grandparents of (1) 
Ernest I., Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
(2) Louisa his wife (the parents of Prince 
Albert, King George’s grandfather) ? 

Who were the parents and grandparents 
of (3) Duke Wilhelm of Schleswig-Holstein- 





Sonderburg - Gliicksburg and 


(4) his wife, 
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Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel (the paternal 
grandparents of Queen Alexandra) ? 

Who were the parents and grandparents 
of (5) Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse-Cassel 
and (6) his wife (the maternal grandparents 
of Queen Alexandra) ? 

The forbears of Queen Victoria are named 
at 118. iii. 438,471; iv. 12. 

F, A. Epwarps. 


Knicurs HOsPITALLERS IN KENT: CLAY- 
PANS.—Is the house of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John in Kent, sometime called 
Claypans, and earlier Turk’s House and 
Monk’s Place, still in existence ? There 
are various allusions in print to it as being 
in Wrotham, but that parish was formerly 
larger than at present, and there is no house 
in present-day Wrotham which seems to 
answer to Claypans. C. F. YONGE. 

Bishop’s Lodge, Wrotham. 


‘TWEEDSIDE, Sone AND Metre. — In 
Allan Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd’ (1725) 
there occurs a song which is stated to be 
to the “tune” of ‘ Tweedside,’ and which 
begins :— 

When hope was quite sunk in despair, 
My heart it was going to break. 
Ramsay’s ‘ Poems,’ Paisley, 1877, ii. 113. 
This three-foot anapzstic metre was rather 
popular in the eighteenth century, being 
used by, among others, Rowe, Shenstone, 
Byrom, and Cowper. Perhaps the example 
best known to-day is Cowper's poem on 
Alexander Selkirk :— 
Tam monarch of all I survey ; 
My right there is none to dispute. 

In Trish also the metre (with the usual 
Trish employment of assonance instead of 
rime) was somewhat of a favourite in the 
eighteenth century. I could mention at 
least ten Irish songs written in this metre, 
hardly any of them, however, composed 
before 1735 or 1740. Among them is a 
song, in Irish and in English, written about 
the latter date by a co. Cork poet, Eoghan 
(an Mhéirin) Mae Cartha, in praise of the 
river Lee. The first stanzaof the English 
version may be worth quoting here, imas- 
much as it makes reference to an Anglo- 
Scotch song (or songs) in praise of the 
Tweed :— 

Ye bright Caledonians that write 
And sing of the Tweed in your lays, 
My theme should your fancies excite, 
The Lee should engross all your praise ; 
Whose crystal meanders are graced 
With all that kind Nature bestows 
The soul and the senses to feast, 
Where Nature and Bounty o’erflows. 
Royal Irish Academy, MS. 23 C. 33, p. 290. 
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Occasionally, too, one or other of the Irish 
songs is given in the MSS. as “to the air of 
‘The Tweed.’”’ All the evidence (into 
which I need not further enter here) goes 
to show that this three-foot anapxstic metre 
was brought into Irish from English, its 
introduction in the first instance being due, 
apparently, to the popularity of some Anglo- 
Scotch song in praise of the Tweed. There 
is furthermore a strong presumption that 
the air to which such Irish songs are still 
sung, and of which some half a dozen settings 
have been published, was similarly imported. | 

The Scotch Gaels appear to have borrowed 
the metre in the same manner. Thus 
Alexander MacDonald (flor. 1725-50) wrote 
in this metre a song on winter (‘Oran a’ 
Gheamhraidh’), which in the printed collec- | 
tion of his poems is given as to the air of | 
‘ Tweedside’ (‘ Eiseirigh na Seann Chanain | 
Albannaich,’ 1874, p. 24). | 

I should be glad to get further informa- | 


tion as to the words and the music of this | . 


old song called ‘ Tweedside.’ I should also | 
be glad to know whether, apart from the | 
four-line stanzas of Tusser (cf. Guest, | 
‘ History of English Rhythms,’ 1882, p. 538), | 
and the doubtful instance in Harl. MS. 2253 | 
mentioned by Prof. Saintsbury (‘ History of 
English Prosody,’ ii. 114), there exists any 
example in English of this ‘ Tweedside’ 
metre earlier than 1700. | 
THomas F, O’RaAHILLY. 
66, Botanic Road, Dublin. 


BELGIAN CoIN witH FLEMISH INSCRIP- 
TIONS.—I possess a Belgian two-frane piece 
having on the obverse the head of Leopold II. 
with the inscription ‘* Leopold II. Koning 
der Belgen,”’ on the reverse, within a wreath 
of (?) ivy and oak leaves, ‘‘ 2 frank 1904.” 
These inscriptions are, I suppose, the Flemish 
for the usual French inscriptions. Under 
the head is the name of the engraver, 
“Th. Vingotte.”” The motto ‘ L’Union 
fait la force ’ and the royal arms are omitted. 

I do not suggest that the coin is very rare. 
It came to me in the ordinary way, among 
small change in France, this year. — ; 

What was the occasion of the issue of 
such coins ? Were any similar ones minted 
under Leopold I. ? RoBERT PIeERPOIN?. 


CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES.—Who was _ it 
who first assailed the theory that these 
appertained to Crusaders, and when, and 
where, did he record his arguments ? Not 
yet has his teaching reached all those who 
profess and call themselves archeologists, 


although as far back as 1868 there were 


interesting papers in ‘N. & Q.’ (4 8. ii. 392, 
446, 535, 588) discrediting the long-cherished 
belief, which Mr. GrorGE VERE IRvING 
referred to in 1865 (3 S. viii. 312) as being 
erroneous. In 1894 Mr. J. LATIMER (8 8. v. 
167) wrote :— 

‘* For the last: forty years, to say the least, no one 
claiming to possess even an inkling of antiquarian 
knowledge has believed in the old fancy that a 
cross-legged eftigy ina church denotes the burial- 
place of a Crusader.” 

My experience of life shows me that ignorance 
on such a point may co-exist with much 
information on other archaic questions, 
in one and the same cranium. It would 
be interesting to know who started the 
Crusader romance, as well as who first 
attempted its destruction. 
St. SwiITHIN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


| 1. In smoke thou’rt wisdom, and in snuff thou ‘rt 


wit. 
. Multi ad sapientiam pervenire potuissent, nisi 
se jam pervenisse putassent. 
We all in one pinnace are rowing, 
The haven we seek is the grave ; 
The Stygian waters are flowing 
Alike for the monarch and slave. 
R. L. Moreton. 


bo 


~ 


Quoniam non cognovi litteraturam introibo in 
potentias Domini. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


‘Ture Letter,’ Porm.—I shall be obliged 
for information regarding the name of the 
author of the poem of which I append some 
lines, and the name of the volume in which 
the poem is included. I believe the poem 
was reviewed in the latter part of 1901. 

The Leiter. 

They lit the fire, and fairies came 
To dance in flying cloaks of flame. 
They drew the curtains, and the day 
Entered the room divine and gay ; 
Still in her rainbow dawn disguise, 

With robe of rose and amethyst, 

And silver hood of morning mist 
Drawn down to hide her golden eyes. 

WiriiAm H. Davies. 


Curss AND Duty.—Who made the fol- 
lowing comparison ? 

“‘In a dilemma such as this, take a chess-table, 
and make your moves thus: King—my duty ; queen 
—my passion; bishop — my social obligations ; 
knight—my what-you-willand my round-the-corner- 
wishes. Then, if you find that queen may be grati- 
fied without endangering king and so forth, why, 

: ree ter Pr : 
you may follow your inclinations ; and if not—not.” 


J.B. R. J. L. 
West Ealing. 
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Jo. Ben. ON ORKNEY.—Jo. Ben.’s ‘De- 
scriptio’ of Orkney (Macfarlane’s ‘ Geo- 
graphical Collections relating to Scotland,’ 
vol. iii., Scot. Hist. Soc.) purports to have 
been written in 1529, but internal evidence 
proves that it cannot have been written 
before 1582 (Antiquary, vol. vii. p. 200). 
I have been told that there is a rime in which 
“Ben Jonson, Jo. Ben,’’ occurs, but have 
been unable to get further information. 
Ben Jonson when at Hawthornden may 
have seen Mr. William Fowler’s MSS., and 
may have thus got material on which he 
might have written the ‘Descriptio’ as a skit 
or~Orkney. Fowler, William Drummond’s 
uncle, had been an exile in Orkney, and 
his .MSS. have been preserved in the Haw- 
thorniden Collection. The original MS. of 


the ‘Descriptio’ does not exist, but there | 
are several transcripts. The dates are all | 


wrong, and some names are unrecognizably 
corrupt; while the folk-lore is absurdly 
exaggerated, and certainly in some cases 
reads better in the original Latin than in 
the English translation. 
A. W. JOHNSTON. 
29, Ashburnham Mausions, Chelsea. 


‘Pickwick’: Miss Borto.—Can any of 
your readers inform me what Greek figure 
of speech is represented by the following 
sentence in ‘ Pickwick’ ? ‘‘ Miss Bolo went 
straight home in a flood of tears and a sedan 
chair.” ALFRED GWYTHER. 


[Syllepsis. The passage above is quoted under 


| 
| 
that heading in ‘ The Concise Oxford Dictionary.’] | 


LaDy EnLizABeTH STUART, DARNLEY’S 
Sister.—I should be glad of any information 
as to the marriage of a sister of Henry, | 
Lord Darnley—Lady Elizabeth Stuart. I| 
believe she married a Mure of Rowallan. | 

Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ (1846) states | 
that the Earl of Lennox and Lady Mar- | 
garet Douglas had four sons and four| 
daughters, all of whom died young except 
two sons; but Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
cies’ states, under ‘Cairnes,’ that Sir 
Alexander Cairnes was descended maternally 
from a sister of Lord Darnley. 

NEWTON SPICER. 

Marnhull, Anerley Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


BoarRp OF GREEN CrLotH.—Is there any 
account published concerning the history 
and officials of the Royal Household in the 
eighteenth century, especially of the Board 
of Green Cloth ? 

Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 


| y 
| JOHN NAPIER OF MERCHISTON, INVEN- 


| TOR OF LoGARITHMS.—Can any reader give 
;me the names of the parents of the above 
John Napier (1550-1617), and his relation- 
ship, if any, to the first Scottish Baron 
Napier (of Merchiston), created in 1627 ? 

E. Havinanp Hiniman, F.S.G. 

¢/o Anglo-South American Bank, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

[John Napier was the eldest son ot Sir Archibald 
Napier by his first wife, Janet Bothwell. John’s 
son Archibald was created Baron Napier of Mer- 


chiston in 1627. See the lives of both in the 
‘D.N. B,’] 


OVERING SURNAME.—I have often noticed 
how rarely the name Overing occurs in any 
local or professional directories. I have 
come across only two or three ‘instances. 
I should be glad of any references to the 
|name. Such can be forwarded direct to 

W. CLARK THOMLINSON. 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 


Grintinc GisBons.—Will any reader 
oblige me with titles of books dealing with 
the life and work of Grinling Gibbons ? 

Any suggestions where contemporary 
mention of this artist may be found will 
be greatly appreciated. Evelyn’s Diary, 
Walpole, and ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
have been consulted. AITCHO. 


DUMBLETON, PxtacE-NaME.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your readers can 
throw light on the origin of the name 
Dumbleton, a village in Gloucestershire. 

R. HoiMes. 





DEER-LEAPS.—Will some of your readers 
be good enough to give me references for 
| information on the subject of “‘ deer-leaps ”’ ? 
I have some, but I am desirous of extending 
what I have. F, R. FarRBANK. 

Caversham. 


HERRINGMAN.—James Herringman was 
admitted to Westminster School in January, 
1725/6, aged 10, and John Herringman in 
January, 1728/9, aged 7. I should be glad 
of any information about them. 
G. F. R. B. 

Hicxs.—Henry and Robert Hicks were 
admitted to Westminster School in January, 
1718/19, aged 14 and 7 respectively ; and 
Michael Hicks in July, 1735, aged 15. Par- 
ticulars of their parentage and careers are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 

DANIEL Horry was admitted to West- 
minster School 10 September, 1781. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 





Sprydoncote, Exeter. 


information about him ? G. F. R. B. 
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EMERSON AND MANCHESTER.—In 1847 
Emerson visited England to lecture in 
Manchester and the district, where he was 
most cordially received and entertained. 
Can references be given to local prints con- 
cerning this visit? Any information will 
be gratefully received by 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Satnt-Just.—Is there any English life 
of Saint-Just, the colleague of Robespierre 
in the French Revolution ? M. Hamel has, 
I think, written a life of both these Jacobin 
leaders; but I do not know if either of 
the works has been published in English. 

H. A. B. 

Brighton. 


Sir J. WILLoucHBy 
Gorpon.—According to Willis’s Current 
Notes (January, 1851, p. 7), the name 
of this once famous officer (the builder of 


LITHOGRAPHY AND 


Gordon House at Chelsea Hospital), was 
“intimately connected with the _ history 
of lithography in this country.” Where 


can I find an account of this connexion ? 


J. M. Butioc#. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“TUuMBLE-Down Dick.’’—Is there any 
example of the use of this sign in recent 
years ? Larwood and Hotten (3rd_ ed., 
1868) describe signs at Hedenham and 
Woodton, where in each instance a drunken 
man is represented, and the original sig- 
nificance of the sign lost sight of. At| 
Alton, Barnaby shown as ‘* Tumble- 
Down Dick.” ‘Ephraim Hardeastle” in 
“The Twenty-Ninth of May’ (i. 81) says 
it was then (1825) a sign of a public-house 
on the Surrey side of London Bridge, 
entering the Borough. Are we to assume 
that the allusion to Richard Cromwell was | 
forgotten within a few decades of his abdi- | 
cation ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


is 





“MASTER OF GARRAWAY’S.’ 
Benson, who died on 30 April, 
44, and was buried in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, St. Albans, is desc ribed on the head- 
stone as “ Master of Garraw ay’s.”’ What was 
this post ? W. B. GERISH. 


> — Thomas 
1824, aged 


ELIZABETHAN Seat.—I should be ‘glad 
to have an explanation of the following 
armorial device, occurring on a seal attached 
to a fragment of a docume ont 34 Elizabeth. 

Between two posts, each surmounted by 
@ cross, is @ raised portcullis, and imme- 


diately beneath the lattice is an erect demi- | | 


lion on a wreath, facing to the left, with 
tongue protruding, and holding a battle- 
axe. To the left of the left kena is the 
letter R; to the right is a remnant of 
another letter. The whole device is within 
a circle, the lowest segment of which has 
the date 1591. Outside the circle is part of 
a legend, beginning “ Rien’’; the rest is 
indecipherable. J. H. R. 


SEAL WITH CREsT AND ‘“‘S. M.’’—I have 
in my possession @ seal (apparently of about 
the eighteenth century) engraved with the 
following crest: a demi-lion rampant (all 
in profile), ducally crowned. Underneath 
are the initials S. M. in old English letters. 
Can any of your readers inform me to what 
person or family this crest belonged ? 

H. Gray. 





Replies. 


GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’: 
TRANSLATIONS AND PARODIES. 
(11 S. iii. 62, 144, 204, 338.) 
THE following notes may be of service in 


supplementing ‘Mr. Norravr’s list. I am 
able to answer some of his questions. 


Translations.—Latin. 
The translation published anonymously 


|in 1762 by Christopher Anstey and William 


Hayward Roberts, mentioned at 11 8. iii. 
63, is reprinted in the Dublin (1768) edition 
of Gray’s ‘ Poems.’ The ed. of 1778 (introd 
verses signed “C. A. et W. H. R.’’) has 
many alterations. 

J. D. in ‘Muse Berkhamstedienses.’— 
The author, according to the Bodleian 
Catalogue, John Dupré, D.D., Fellow 


is 


| of Exeter College. 


H. J. Dodwell: In elegiacs.—The first 


| line is 


Edidit interitum vox aerea rite diurnum. 
The title is: ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy in Latin and 
English. Translated by Henry J. Dodwell, 
M.A., Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
June 12th, 1882.” 


S. N. E.—There appeared at Warwick 
in 1818 ‘The Murdered Maid; or, The 
Clock struck Four!!! A Drama in Three 


Acts,’ the preface to which is signed S. N. E. 

D. B. Hickie. 1823. (See also p. 145 
of last vol.) — Mentioned among books 
lately published in Valpy’s Classical Journal, 
vol. xxvii. p. 190. 
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H. A. J. Munro. Peivende printed 1874. The last two stanzas in Wakefield run :— 


—To this should be added that it was 
included in his privately printed ‘ Transla- 
tions into Greek and Latin Verse’ (1884), 
a book which has been reprinted and pub- 
lished with a prefatory note by J. D. Duff 
(1906). Any one interested in the subject 
of Latin verse renderings from English 
poets will be amply repaid for the trouble 
of turning to Munro’s characteristic and 
vigorous article ‘Recent Latin Verse’ 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xxxi., con- 
taining his reply to some criticism of Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel. 

Henry T. Liddell, Earl of Ravensworth.— 
I can say from inspection that there is no 
version of the ‘Elegy’ in his ‘ Carmina 
Latina’ (London, 1865). 

H. Sewell, 1875.—The title of this edition 
is “Gray’s Elegy. Translated by Henry 
Sewell, late Attorney-General of New 
Zealand. (Amici recensuerunt).” 1875, s.J. 
(unless the place of publication was printed 
on @ wrapper). The version is in elegiacs, 
and begins 

Campana insonuit ; pratis armenta relictis. 

P. B. Shelley.—The date of Medwin’s 
‘ Life of Shelley,’ in which the poet’s Latin 
rendering of the Epitaph was printed, is 
1847. 

**That he had certainly arrived at great skill in 
the art of versification, I think I shall be able to 
prove by the following specimens I kept among my 
treasures. which he gave me in 1808 or 9. The first is 
the Epitaph i in Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,’ probably a school task.”—Vol. i pp. 48, 49. 
The fact should not be overlooked that this 
version shows in several places a very 
close resemblance to Wakefield’s (first 
published in 1776). I am not aware that 
the editors of Shelley who have included 
the lines in his works have noticed this. 

The first stanza in both pieces ends :— 

—popularis ille 
Nescius aure. 

The second stanza in Wakefield’s ends :— 
Et suum tristis voluit vocari 
Sollicitudo. 

Shelley has :— 
Kt suum tristis puerum notavit 
Sollicitudo. 
For the third stanza Wakefield has :— 
Indoles illi generosa ; sedem 
Veritas istam sibi vindicav it; 


Et pari tantis meritis beavit 
Munere Ceelum. 


Shelley :— 
Indoles illi bene larga, pectus 
Veritas sedem sibi vindicavit, 
Et pari tantis meritis beavit 
Munere Cvelum. 








Ceteris sed tu fuge curioso 
Velle Virtutes oculo retectas 
A sua Culpas fuge velle tractas 
Sede tremenda : 
Sede Virtutes paritesque Calpe 
Spe tremiscentes recubant i in illa ; 
In sui Patris gremio (tremenda 
Sede !) Deique. 
Shelley has :— 
Longius sed tu fuge curiosus 
Ceteras laudes fuge suspicari, 
Ceteras culpas fuge velle tractas 
Sede tremenda. 
Spe tremescentes recubant in illa 
Sede virtutes pariterque culpe, 
In sui Patris gremio, tremenda 
Sede Deique. 

In view of the fact that the lines attributed 
by Medwin to his cousin are ineluded in 
editions of Shelley’s poems, it seems worth 
while pointing out their obvious indebted- 
ness. 

Canon Sheringham, 1901.—This version 
in elegiacs by J. W. Sheringham, Archdeacon 
and Canon of Gloucester, was printed by 
H. Osborne, Gloucester, and sold at the 
price of one shilling for Tewkesbury Abbey 
Restoration, n.d. The opening line is 

Murmure iam lento pecudes per prata vagantur. 

Gilbert Wakefield: Cambridge, Arch- 
deacon, 1776.—The only copy of this date 
that I have seen is anonymous (“ Auctore 
***Coll: Cant: Alumno”’), and sold by 
J. Nicholson in Cambridge, and by C. 
Crowder and J. Rivington in London. 
Wakefield’s ‘translation is printed with 
Guedon de Berchere’s French translation 
(Croydon, 1788), where it is described as 

‘par un membre de l’université de Cam- 
bridge.’’ There is some drastic criticism 
on it in H. A. J. Munro’s article referred to 
above. 

C. A. Wheelwright.—The first edition of his 
‘ Poems Original and Translated ’ appeared 
in 1810. The ‘Elegy’ is in elegiacs, the 
Epitaph in alecaics. 


The following Latin versions do not appear 
in Mr. Norruvpr’s list :— 

* Poematia, auctore Nelson Kerr, LL.B. 
Coll. Johan. Bapt. Oxon.’’ (London, 1802.) 
—In this book is an elegiae version begin- 
ning (p. 19) 

Edibus e sacris lapse sonat hora diei. 

‘Nuge,’ by Thomas Medwin (Heidelberg, 
1856).—On pp. 1-6 is a Latin translation 
of the ‘Elegy,’ the body of the poem in 
elegiacs, the Epitaph in sapphics. The 
first four stanzas of the Epitaph are virtually 
the same as in Shelley’s. The last two bear 
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@ considerable resemblance to his. Med- 
win’s ‘Nuge’ does not appear to be well 
known. It is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
There is no copy in the British Museum 
or the Bodleian. Medwin, it may be added, 
is indebted in more than one place to Wake- 
field. 
Welsh. 

There is a translation of the ‘ Elegy’ 
by Thomas Lloyd Jones in his ‘ Beauties “of | 
Welsh Poetry,’ Denbigh, 1831, pp. 178-83. | 

EDWARD BENSLY. 





St. Expepitvs (11 S. iv 
Sr. SwitHIn is right, 
which I told in my article on 
nary Saints’ about St. Spedito must have 
been grafted on to an already 
St. Expeditus. Indeed, a correspondent 
assures me that a figure of St. Expédit is 
to be seen in one of the churches in Brittany, 
with a banner on which “ Hodie”’ is in- 
seribed, and trampling on a raven, from 
the beak of which issues the word ‘‘ Cras.” 
The idea embodied is evidently that of 
promptitude or expedition. 

My story was founded on an article 
which appeared in The Fortnightly Review by 
a@ Roman Catholic writer some five years 
ago. Further information will be found in 
P. Saintyves, ‘Les Saints Suecesseurs des 
Dieux,’ 1907, p. 144. 

A. SmytHe PALMER. 


45).—I believe 


Pirr’s Buruptxes: Wricut’s Butip- 
INGs (11 S. iv. 50).—It would be difficult 
to identify these houses, as they have all 
been pulled down — some within quite 
recent years—and the sites are covered with 
the ugly streets and red-brick monstrosities 
which now disfigure the parish of Kensing- 
ton. 

Pitt Buildings, as they were usually called, 
were situated to the south-east of Campden 
Hill, in an area now bounded on the south 
by Kensington High Street, on the east by 
Church Street, and on the west by Campden 
House Road and Hornton Street. 


manor named Orbell, 


and called them Orbell’s Buildings. In 


Faulkner’s time the Buildings consisted of | 


several large houses with extensive gardens. 
In one of the oldest of them Sir Isaac 
Newton took up his residence in 1725, and 
here he died on 20 March, 1727. The house 
was called Bullingham House, after Nicholas 
Bullingham, Bishop of Lincoln and after- 


and that the story | 
‘Some Imagi- | 


existing | 


At the | 
beginning of the eighteenth century this| 
property belonged to a copyholdcr of the) 
who built the houses | 


(11 8. IV. Juny 29, 1911. 





wards of Ww orcester, who died in 1576, 
and was buried at Kensington. I doubt if 
the house was so called in Newton’s time. 
Leigh Hunt, who in his ‘ Old Court Suburb ’ 
describes it as “‘a large old brick house, 
which stands in a curious, evading sort of 
way, as if it would fain escape notice, at 
the back of other houses on both sides of 
it,” calls it Newton House. It was pulled 
down in 1895, and Bullingham Mansions 
| were erected on its site. 

A Kensington landowner named Stephen 
Pitt, who is said to have married Orbell’s 
daughter, inherited the property, and gave 
| his own name to the Buildings. He was 
; also the possessor of Campden House, and 
resided for a time at Little Campden House, 
| which had been built by the Princess Anne 
of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne, and 
which is, I think, the only old house still 
existing in that neighbourhood, with, of 
course, the exception of Holland House. 
He afterwards moved into Pitt Buildings, 
where his descendants resided for several 
years. His memory and that of his Build- 
ings are perpetuated in Pitt Street. 

Wright’s Buildings were a row of red- 
brick Georgian houses at the south end of 
Wright’s Lane, which were erected by Gregory 
Wright about 1774. This property had also 
formerly been in the possession of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who bought it the year before his 
death, but did not build upon it. Blocks 
of modern buildings with fantastic names 
obscure the site of this vanished row of 
picturesque houses. 





W. F. PripEaAux 


Crown AGents (11 S. iii. 467).—This 
query is of interest to Americans, but it 
relates really not to one subject, but to two 
subjects—‘‘ Crown agents’’ and “ Colonial 
agents.” The term ‘‘Crown agent” is 
apparently a comparatively modern one, 
and would not have been either used or 
understood in the American Colonies pre- 
vious to 1776. Its meaning is thus explained 
in @ marginal note on p. 6 of Sir Penrose 
G. Julyan’s ‘Memorandum on the Origin 
and Functions of the Department of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies,’ in Govern- 





ment Paper C. 3075 of 1881, mentioned 
by Mr. Peacn: “The Appointment. of 
Agents-General for the Crown Colonies, 


afterwards styled Crown Agents for the 
. olonies.” According to the same authority, 


‘each Governor had his own agent or representa- 
tive in London, who generally acted as an inter- 
mediary between himself and the Crown, besides 

| performing the miscellaneous services required of 
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him in the interests both of the Colony and of the 
Governor himself, whose immediate servant he 
was. ”—Pp. 5-6. 





at court and in Parliament, and to further the 
interests of his province in every way possible. 
Other functions he also had which demanded his 


. . } * } z ue > ce ? 
Speaking of this Government Paper, Mr. | ©oMtinual presence. 


PEACH says that “‘the Colonial Office List 


seems to regard it as the great authority | 4S early as 1624. 


on the subject.’”’ This statement is very 
likely true if by ‘“‘the subject” is strietly 
meant the subject of Crown agents. 


But the subject of the older Colonial | 


agents is not even touched upon in that 
Government Paper, and has never (so far 
asthepresent writeris aware) been adequately 
treated, though an outline will be found in 
Edwin P. Tanner’s paper on ‘ Colonial 
Agencies in England during the Eighteenth 
Century,’ printed in Political Science 
Quarterly (Columbia University) for March, 
1901, xvi. 24-49. Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia all | 
had Colonial agents in London before 1700; | 


but these agents represented not the 
Governor, but the colony. Sometimes a 
colony had two or even three agents. In 
1769-70 Dennys de Berdt was the agent of 
the Massachusetts House, while William 
Bollan was the agent of the Massachusetts 
Council. As Mr. Tanner’s paper is perhaps 
not easily obtainable in Engiand, the opening 
paragraph may be quoted :— 

“Itis the object of this paper to show, so far as 
the accessible sources of information permit, what 
part the colonial agency played in the mechanism 
of that older British Empire in which the student 
of American history is bound to have such a vital 
interest. Necessarily, then, our attention must be 
occupied almost entirely with the eighteenth 
century. The agencies of the seventeenth century. 
although they were often concerned with affairs of 
creat moment for the several colonies, were 
temporary phenomena, rather than permanent 
institutions) They were not a regular part of the 
general colonial system, but appeared only when 
some crisis in the affairs of a colony called for 
closer communication with the home government. 
In Massachusetts it was the necessity of protecting 
the charter that called for the emplovment of an 
agent; in Connecticut and Rhode Island it was 
the need of obtaining regular charters ; in Virginia 
it was the desire to prevent the soil of the colony 
from being granted to irresponsible court favorites. 
Thus, from time to time persons prominent in the 
colonies were despatched to England to make 
representations at court. But when the special 
object of the mission had been accomplished, the 


|respected Artist in Water 


A special agent was appointed in Virginia 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


PETER DE Wrnt (11 S. iii. 368, 418).— 
Mr. Cann HvucGues asks for names of persons 
who possess collections of paintings by this 
celebrated water-colour artist. The only 
place I know not included in his list is the 
Print-Room, British Museum, where there 
are a few. One in particular, a very large 
one unfinished, is interesting as showing 
that De Wint painted without any previous 
drawing, either pencil or ink, exactly as 
David Cox did in his later years. 

In the Print-Room is also to be found the 
‘Catalogue of the whole of the Beautiful 
Works of that unrivalled and _ highly 
Colours, Peter 


|de Wint, Esq., deceased, which (by order 





agent returned to America and the agency was at | 


an end. The seventeenth-century agency was a 


| back, in a lady’s hand, 


special embassv and not a permanent. representa- | 


tion. Butin the eighteenth century this situation | : ea " 
changed. with the development of colonial manage- | barge at the riverside from a wagon. 


ment. Gradually the agency hecame_ permanent. 
The agent became a regular official of the colony, 
resident in London and drawing a fixed salary from 
the colonial treasury. His duty was no longer 


connected with any single matter or group of 
He was to watch carefully all that passed 


matters. 


of the Executrix) will be sold by auction by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson [&c.], 22 May, 
1850.’ I have looked at this sale catalogue 
(to which Mr. Roverts refers), but found no 
information of use to me. 

I have a water-colour by De Wint which 
is sufficiently curious for mention, as at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum there is 
a De Wint of precisely the same view and 
subject, almost a replica, but the size is 
different ; and while mine is on a day with- 
out sun, that at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is full of sunlight and_ brilliant 
colour. Neither is signed, for De Wint did 
not adopt the practice of signing his works 
until his later years; but they bear all 
over them the master’s signature or hand. 
The picture in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is usefully ‘‘ lent’? by the Trustees 
of the National Gallery, who acquired it 
under the Henderson bequest. It is de- 
seribed in the V. and A. Catalogue, 1908, 
as ‘The Trent near Burton,’ and numbered 
14, N.G. I should like to hear if any 
similar instance is known of De Wint’s 
painting the same subject in different 
lights. On taking mine out of the frame 
(many years ago) I found written on the 
s ‘Carting barley, 
Burton on Trent.’”’ Men are loading a 

;No doubt Mr. CANN HUGHES is aware that 
Graves’s ‘Dictionary of Artists who have 


| exhibited, &e., London, 1895, gives 454 


| 


! 


as the number of De Wint’s. exhibited 
pictures. 
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> | 

Sir Walter Armstrong in his ‘ Memoir | 
of Peter de Wint,’ 1888, says that early | 
water-colour painters were almost left to 
starve in France, while in England they had 
hard times and were compelled to live 
mostly by teaching. He makes, however, 
the one great exception of Constable. 

Mr. B. W. Leader’s account, given in 
an interview recorded in The Morning Post 
of 11 March, 1911, p. 5, modifies this idea. 
The great octogenarian R.A. says :— 

““My father, however, was very fond of art, and 
he and John Constable used to go out sketching 
together. I remember the great painter coming to 
our house in Worcester. He was a sadly dis- 
appointed man. The highest price he ever received 
for a picture was £100, and works by him now 
fetch thousands of pounds—one, ‘Stoke by Nay- 
land,’ recently realised 8,800gs. at Christie's. Yet 
he was not morose. When staying with us he would 
return from the country with an armful of branches 
and flowers and say tomy mother as he threw them 
on the table: ‘There’s beauty for you.” My father 
got up an exhibition at Worcester and Constable 
sent a number of pictures, but none of them was 
sold. The artist was very much upset, and he 
asked my father to keep them for a time. 


Then, with reference to his father, his 
brother the late Sir E. Leader Williams 


(Mr. Leader tells how he came to adopt the 
name by which he is now known), and 
another brother, Alfred Williams, a dis- 
tinguished engineer at Sydney and my 
brother-in-law, he says :— 

“*T, too, began life as a civil engineer, but I told 
my father that I would never follow engineering as 
a profession. I wanted to be an artist, and in this 
desire I was backed by the late Serjeant Thomas, 
who invited me to London and gave me rooms in 
Chancery-lane.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add this, 
as it is short, and of particular interest 
to me. RALPH THOMAS. 


“ J’y suis, JY RESTE” (11 S. iv. 44).— 
Mac Mahon’s phrase “* Je suis ici et j’v reste ”’ 
was not sent from the trenches before the 


Malakoff, but from inside the work itself, 
in answer to an order to withdraw, given 
in the belief that he had failed. It was 


well known at the time, and to attribute 
it to. 1873 is absurd. 


R. Purpps, Colonel late R.A. 


St. SwirHin’s Day (11 S. iv. 45).— 
Another, perhaps Swiss, version of the French 
prognostication is :— 

S’il pleut & la Saint-Médard, 
ll pleav ra six semaines plus tard ; 
A moins que Saint-Barnabé 
N’ait tout raccommodé. 
T. F. Dwicur. 
La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


‘ALPINE Lyrics’ (11 S. iv. 30).—In the 
1899 edition of the Catalogue of the Library 
of the English Alpine Club (23, Savile Row) 
the author is said to be W. Bainbridge. 

W. A. B. CooLipceE. 

Chalet Montana, Grindelwald. 


The author of ‘ Alpine Lyrics’ was the 
Rev. R. Gregory, and at the time of the 
publication of his book he was living at 
10, Lambeth Terrace, Lambeth. 

W. H. Peet. 


‘Lyrics aNnD Lays’ (11 8. iv. 48).—The 
author of these poems was a well-known 
solicitor in Caleutta named W. H. Abbott, 
who died, I think, in the early seventies, 
a great personal friend of mine. I cannot 
at the moment put my hand on my copy, but 
I shall find it on my return to town. If 
W. B. H. wishes for any names of the 
numerous persons referred to in the book, 
I can supply him with a great many if he 
will write to me. J. H. MarrHews. 

54, Parliament Street, S.W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S 
iv. 28).—With respect to G. H. J.’s first 
quotation, ‘‘ wonder, which is the seed of 
know ledge,” see Plato, * Theet., 155 D, 
ov yap &AAy ap?) prroropias y i] airy (se. Td 
Gavpacery), and Aristotle, ‘ Met.,’ i. 2, 982b, 
12 (Ritter and Preller, ed. 7, pp. 237, 295). 

T. NICKLIN. 


SHERIDAN’S ‘ CriITIC’: THOMAS VAUGHAN 
(11 S. iv. 47).—A short notice of Vaughan 
is in [Dr. Rivers’s] ‘ Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors,’ vol. ii., 1798, which men- 
tions two farces—‘ The Hotel, or the Double 
Valet,’ and ‘Love’s Vagaries’—and a 
novel entitled ‘Fashionable Follies.’ 

W. D. Macray. 


D’URFEY AND ALLAN Ramsay (11 S. iii. 
467; iv. 58).—Full justice is not done 
to Ramsay’s record when it is said of him 
that ‘** he was scarcely known as a poet when 
D’Urfey died.” He began to write about 
1711; in a poetical epistle to his friend 
Smibert the painter he says that his muse 
was very active “frae twenty-five to five- 


and-forty.”” An original member of the 
Edinburgh ‘* Easy Club,” established in 
1712, Ramsay in that year addressed the 


members in spirited verses which have been 
preserved. In 1715 he was elected Poet 
Laureate of the Club. Presently his occa- 
sional effusions, published at a small price, 
were in great demand, mothers sending their 
children into the street to buy ‘‘ Ramsay’s 
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last piece’ fora penny. Between 1716 and 
1718 he published the royal ‘ Christ’s Kirk 


on the Green,’ with two supplementary can- | 


tos of his own; and a fifth edition of the 
realistic delineation thus completed appeared 
in 1722. In 1721 the poet issued his colleeted 
works in a quarto volume, to which Josiah 
Burchet of the Admiralty, 
Scot of Thirlestane, and other notable con- 
temporaries contributed commendatory 
verses. ‘His popularity at this epoch,” 
says Chalmers, “‘ may be inferred from the 
numerous list of subscribers, which con- 
sisted of all who were either eminent or fair 
in Scotland.” Ramsay followed 
success with ‘Fables and Tales’ and ‘Tale 
of Three Bonnets’ in 1722; 
the year of D’Urfey’s death, he issued his 
‘Fair Assembly.’ THomAS BAYNE. 


TOUCHING A CorRPSE (11 8S. iv. 48).—Some 


Sir William | 


up this! 


and in 1723, | 


a subject which has been recently dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’ Long ago, I believe 
“touching a corpse ’’ was likewise a theme ; 
but as ‘“‘there is no new thing under the 
sun,” ‘N. & Q.’ is precluded from dealing 
exclusively with the unheard-of: “the 
thing that hath been is that which shall 
be,’ and we need wish for nothing better. 
St. SwITHIN. 


I have seen the corpse touched in some 
parts of the Channel Islands, and the reason 
given there is that by touching the corpse 
you are immune from being haunted by 
the sight in after years—a fear which 
affects most people. I. L. BREHAUT. 


In my younger days in this county it 


' used to be said that it was advisable for any 


/persons who saw a corpse to touch it, 


years ago I was called to serve upon the 


jury ofan inquest held on the body of a man 


who had been run over by a railway train. | 
One of the jurors whom I did not know | 


asked me, after we had all seen the body, 
whether I had touched it. I replied that I 
had not; he answered: ‘I am very sorry, 
for I know that you will be haunted by the 
spirit of the dead man while asleep, and 
perhaps when awake also.” 


IT said in return | 


that I had no fear of such a catastrophe. | 


He did not reply, but shook his head gravely. 
Since this conversation occurred, I have 
asked several persons what they believed 


on the matter, and have found that some, but 
by no means all, held the same opinions as | 


my would-be instructor. K. P. D. E. 


In his ‘ Notes on the Folk-lore of the North- 
East of Scotland’ (p. 211) the Rev. Walter 
Gregor says that people touched the breast 
or brow of the dead person to prevent its 
image haunting the fancy. This seems to 
be a strange specific. I should have thought 
the custom was originally practised in evi- 
dence of the good faith of each guest, a sign 
that neither he nor she had in any way 
brought about the death of the one whose 
funeral was being celebrated. This view 
is countenanced by Mr. Henderson, who 
relates (‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,’ 
p- 57) :— 

‘As to the touching of the corpse by those who 
come to look at it. this is still expected by the poor 


otherwise they would be haunted by it 
in their dreams. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 

[Mr. W. B. Geris also thanked for reply.] 


GRIMALDI AS A CANARY: ‘ HARLEQUIN 
GULLIVER’ (11 S. iv. 25).—It is a coinci- 
denee that on the morning on which Mr. 
THORNTON'S note appeared I happened to 
have been looking at one of my prints of 
Grimaldi. This quarto print is entitled :— 

‘Principal characters in the new pantomime 
called Harlequin Gulliver or the Flying Island, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal Cov' Gar’: in 
tour plates: plate Ist. London published as the Act 


| directs Feb. 11 1818 by W. West at his [juvenile] 


theatrical print warehouse, Exeter House, Exeter st. 
Strand.” 
Plate 4th (price a penny plain or twopence 


' coloured) has a picture of the ‘* Clown and 


his Canary Bird,” the latter being about half 
the size of a man. TI have the plate plain 
and brilliantly coloured about the time of 
issue, but there is no mistake as to the bright 
vellow of the canary, which the clown 
(with trousers) is greeting with open arms, 
while the canary greets him with open beak. 
It would thus appear that it must have been 
Grimaldi’s canary that “shook his wings,” 
and not Grimaldi himself; and that Lord 
S. G. Osborne’s memory played him false, 
which is not surprising, as he was only ten 
years old when he saw the pantomime, and 


upwards of thirty years had elapsed in 1849 


of Durham on the part of those who come to their | 


house while a dead body is lying in it, in token 
that they wished no ill to the departed, and were 
in peace and amity with him. Nodoubt this custom 
grew out of the belief, once universal among northern 
nations, that a corpse would bleed at the touch of 
the murderer ”— 


since he had seen the piece. 


‘Harlequin Gulliver’ was first acted 


26 December, 1817, and was a great success, 
with Grimaldi as ‘“‘ Quadrantissimus, after- 
wards Clown”; Mr. Bologna as Gulliver, 
afterwards Harlequin; and Miss F. Dennett 
as ** Princess 


Rhomboidilla, afterwards 
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Columbine’ (needless to say, in long 
skirts). 
escaped enumeration by all the writers who 
have compiled lists of plays. 

RatpH THOMAS. 


‘OQ FOR THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER!” (11 S. 
iv. 29.)—T think the following are the words 
of the song asked for by D. K. T. They are 
as sung by a late brother-officer nearly 
40 years ago :— 

The Life of a Soldier. 
When I was a youngster, gossips would say 
When I grew older I'd bea soldier : 
Rattles and toys I threw them away, 
Except a drum and a sabre. 

When I was older, as up I grew, 

I went to see a grand review ; 

Colours flying set me dying 

To embark in a life so new. 

Chorus. 


R-r-r-r-roll, my merry drums, march away, | 


Soldier's glory lives in story, 
His laurels are green when his locks are grey, 
Then hurrah for the life of a soldier ! 


Enlisted to battle, we march along, 
Courting danger, to fear a stranger, 

The cannon keep time to our marching song, 
And make each heart a hero's. 

** Charge!” our gallant leaders cry, 

Up like lions then we fly, 

Blood and thunder! Knock foes under! 

Then hurrah for victory ! 

Chorus. 


Roll, &c. 


Who so merry as we in camp ? 
The battle over, we live in clover ; 

Care and his cronies are forced to tramp, 
And all is social pleasure. 

Then we laugh, we chaff, we sing ; 

Time flies merrily on the wing ; 

Smiles of beauty lighten duty, 

And each private isa king! 

Chorus. 


Roll, &e. 
C. Hacaarp. 


** AGasonic’”’ (11 S. iv. 
the Latin for a groom. found in Livy. 
Persius, and Horace. “ ‘Buggy’ is the 
nearest a groom can get to biga ”’ is the mean- 
ing of Mr. Forrest Morcan’s quotation. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen's College, Oxford. 


28).—Agaso is 


Agasonic is formed from the Latin agdso, 
groom, ostler, muleteer, and in itself would 
not seem to be any more “weird” than 
“thrasonical.”” The Latin word appears to 
have left no representative in Romance 
languages with the possible exception of 
the Sardinian basone, cited in a note of 
Meyer-Liibke’s in the ‘Thesaurus Lingue 
Latine,’ s.v. agdso. Epwarp BeEnsty. 


(T. N. also thanked for reply ] 
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“Haywra,’ Prack-NamMeE (11 S._ iii. 
487; iv. 35).—I note that Mr. Forrest 
| MorGAN states that Palgrave renders this as 
|** Hurry,” and asks where is the place. 
|‘ Cassell’s Gazetteer,’ 1896, gives ‘ Hurry, 
/ hamlet, parish of Ronaldkirk, North Riding 


|of Yorks, 6} miles N.W. of Barnard 
| Castle.” W. B. GerrisH. 
| “Sovcny” (11 8S. iii 449; iv. 13).— 


|The following lines from ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends’ apparently indicate the pronuncia- 

| tion of this now unfamiliar word :— 
What boots it to tell of the viands, or how she 
Apologized much for their plain water-souchy. 
| ‘Sir Rupert the Fearless. 
! > 
F, A. W. 


Paris. 


? 


THe Cuckoo AND ITs Catt (Il S. ii. 
486; iv. 30, 75).—I should like to refer 
| those as interested as myself in this myste- 
| rious bird to a charming book on. the subject 
| by Dr. Japp (London, Burleigh), which 
gives more information as to the habits of the 
| bird than I have been able to obtain else- 
'where. From this it appears that the 
|female is polygamous, and is generally 
/attended by six ‘“‘cavaliers.”” The male 
|bird only cries “cuckoo”; the female 
| emits a curious bubbling or gurgling sound, 
| generally from a thicket when about to 
| lay an egg. 
| In conelusion, may I ask if any readers 
|of ‘N. & Q.’ have ever heard its familiar 
| note out of Europe ? D. Kx. T. 


| T should like to add my testimony to that 
| of Mr. Ratcuirre. At the end of last 
| April I was crossing an open field between 
| Winchmore Hill and Edmonton (Middlesex) 
| and heard a cuckoo in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Directly afterwards a pair of 
these birds flew overhead, one only uttering 
the call three times, in guick succession, 
a short pause following. The ‘ cuckoo ” 
ing continued in this way until the birds 
were out of sight and hearing. 
CHARLES 8S. BurDoN. 


Cuckoo Rimes: HEATHFIELD CUCKOO 
Farr (11S. iii. 465; iv. 31).—Mr. VAUGHAN 
GOWER will find the legend of the cuckoo 
being released annually at Heathfield in 
Sussex recorded in ‘ Highways and Byways 
in Sussex,’ by Mr. E. V. Lucas; in the same 
author’s preface to ‘ Heathfield Memorials,’ 
1910 (A. L. Humphreys), and in the body of 
that work ; and in the Sussea Archeological 
Collections, vol. xiii. p. 210. It is also the 
subject of a poem by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
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entitled ‘1 Heftle Cuckoo si which appeared 
in Pearson's Weekly, No. 1000, and is re- 
printed in ‘ Heathfield Memorials,’ cited 
above; and of a poem by Mr. Charles 
Dalimon. SUSSEX. 


CoRRIE BHREACHAN 
{11 S. iv. 10, 58).—Port Henderson, named 
only in Longman’s ‘ Gazetteer of the World,’ 
is a small bay on the Ross-shire coast, near 
Gairloch, and a few miles distant from 
Loch Maree. It is indicated on Ordnance 
Survey maps, but is not mentioned by 
Scottish geographical writers. 

Corrie Bhreachan, or ‘* Brecan’s Cauldron,” 


Port HENDERSON : 
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self the second son of Sir John Arundell of 
Lanherne, and his elder brother was also 
Sir John Arundell of Lanherne. It is 
probably to one of these two—father and 
son—that Mr. A. R. Baytey refers, and 


| it will be seen that they were respectively 


is the strait between the Argyllshire | 


of Jura and Searba. W.S. 


Murray’s ‘Handbook for Scotland’ 
(1868), p. 175, says :— 

‘To the north of Jura is the small island of 
Scarba, separated by the terrible gulf 

Where Corryvreckan’s surges driven, 

Meet, mount, and lash the breast of heaven. 


| SLAIN ’’ (11 S. iv. 28).—‘ 


great-grandfather and grand-uncle of the 
first Lord Arundell of Wardour. It is 
virtually impossible for the senior Sir John 
to have been alive in 1588, and from the 
junior Sir John the first Lord Arundell of 
Wardour did not apparently descend. 

B. B. 


Manila. 


‘THOUGH CHRIST A THOUSAND TIMES BE 
Angelus Silesius ” 


| was the name adopted by Johann Scheffler 


‘in Julian’s 
|The hymn 


Corryvreckan or Coriebhrencain, ‘ the cauldron of | 


the spectred sea,’ is the terror of light craft sailing 
these seas, although, as in all cases of so- -called 
whirlpool, the effects of it are immensely exag- 
gerated....The poet Campbell declares that the 
sound of Corryvreckan can be heard for many 
leagues on the mainland, and that it is like the 
sound of innumerable chariots....The passage 


between Scarba and Lunga is called in Gaelic | 


‘ Bheallaich a Choin Ghlais,’ Pass of the Grey 
Dog, but the sailors call it the Little Gulf.”’ 
T. SHEPHERD. 


*TertTIuM Quip” (11 8. iii. 67, 131).— 
As the dictionary whose definition of this 
term has been cited gives no illustrative 
quotation, the following may be of use :— 

A tertium quid, that ’s both betwixt, 

And yet, in fact, is neither. 

Stanza 48 in ‘‘ The Riddle, by the Late 

Unhappy George-Robert Fitzgerald, Esq. 

With Notes, By W. Bingley, formerly of 

London, Bookseller,’? London, n.d. 
The Editor’s Preface is dated June, 1787. 
The Fitzgerald to whom the piece is attri- 
buted is “ Fighting Fitzgerald’’ (hanged 
in 1786, see ‘D.N.B.’). Aecording to the 
editor, ‘‘it was written during his residence 
in Dublin New Prison, about the year 
1782.” EDWARD BENSLY. 

Sir JOHN ARUNDEL OF CLERKENWELL 
(11 S. iii. 367, 415, 491 ; 
is incorrect to describe the first Lord 
Arundell of Wardour as a grandson of Sir 
John Arundell of Lanherne. According to 
Burke, this peer was the son of Sir Matthew 
Arundell, and grandson of Sir Thomas 
Arundell of Wardour. Sir Thomas was him- 


iv. 32).—Surely it | 


| (p. 41), the teller correctly 
| cock” 
| Barnaby in his 
‘but without any authority— 


‘enough, his version is in the 





| at thelast reference. 


(1624-77), of whom an account will be found 
‘Dietionary of Hymnology.’ 
beginning ‘‘ Though Christ a 
thousand times be slain ’’ does not seem to 
be mentioned in the * Dictionary,’ and I have 
not met with it in any collection of hymns 
accessible to me. S. W. S. 


“Le Wuacox”’ (11 8. i. 88, 278, 316).— 
A recent visit to the old-fashioned village 
of Wansford enables me to add to the notice 
I was told the legend 
narrated by Dr. Neale in his * Hierologus’ 
saying ‘ Hay- 
instead of ‘* Haystack.” Drunken 
*‘ Journal’ describes himself— 
as the hero of 
the legend, reversing the course, however, 
by saying he was carried from, instead of to, 
Wansford Bridge, asin the legend. Curiously 
‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales ’ under Huntingdonshire 
(vol. vii. pp. 538-9), and the peculiar Wans- 
ford Bridge over the Nen connects the county 
of Huntingdon with that of Northampton. 
It may be at once stated that the bridge 
bears a striking resemblance to the Essex 
Bridge at Great Haywood, Staffordshire. 

The last reference also contains a bit of 
prophesy, certainly qualified by the word 
‘** probably,” that the sign would last as 
long as the world. For some time the sign 
has been a thing of the past; the brackets 
which supported it are still there, but the 
sign itself, with the legend pictorially repre- 
sented and the address ‘‘ Wansford in Eng- 
land,” has been taken away for preservation 
by the Duke of Bedford. The old house 


was a noted posting-house on the Great 
North Road, and was known all over Europe 
as a hunting centre when kept by a Mrs. 
Hungarian 


Percival. princes, German 
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princelets, and others who considered them- 
selves very important people, used to meet 
there for hunting, and dine afterwards. 
For some years Lord Chesham, who was killed | 
in the hunting field, used it as a hunting-box. 
The house is now temporarily occupied | 
as a private dwelling-house by Mr. Peter 
Brotherhood junior, the engineer, whose | 
factory was formerly in the Belv arene | 
Road, Lambeth (on the site on which the new 
County Council Hall is being built), saat 
is now at Peterborough. What will become 
of the old house the future will decide. 

In the same village is another old 
inn, with the sign ‘ Ye Olde Mermaide ”’ 
and at the bottom ‘‘ Wansford in England, 
which, I was told, had been placed there by | 
the landlord on the removal of the old sign | 


of “ The Haycock.”’ A. RHODES. | 
| 


| 


Miuitary Executions (11 S. iv. 8, 57).— 
I know of no order on this subject, but it was 
always understood that a firing party of 
twelve men were given twelve muskets 
already loaded, half with ball and_ half 
with blank. No man of such a party firing 
together could possibly tell the difference 
in sound of one musket from another. 
R. Purprs, Colonel late R.A. 


As an ex-soldier, I must disagree with 
Mr. Jaccarp. The procedure of a military 
execution does not permit of any of the 
firing party knowing, prior to pressing the 
trigger, whether he is using ball or blank 
cartridge. The rifles are loaded by the acting | s 
provost-marshal, half with ball and halt | 
with blank, previously to the arrival of the | 
squad (usually twelve in number), and he | 
hands the weapons to the men from a table | 
just in rear of the firing-point. Arms are 
kept “‘ sloped ”’ until the order for “* present ”’ 
is given. This occurs before the prisoner | 
is marched upon the ground and bound to 
@ chair, should he be unable to stand. As 
the firing party are well aware that the | 
provost-marshal will complete the sentence | 
with his revolver, should signs of life be pre- 
sent after the volley, to prevent unnecessary 
suffering, aiming high or wide is no way out 
of doing one’s duty. Of course, when the 
trigger has been pressed, the recoil indicates | 
the kind of charge; but the difference in 
sound between the two cartridges could not 
be distinguished in a mixed ball and blank 
volley. There still remains the uncertainty | 





of his particular bullet being the fatal one, 
when a man finds from the recoil or the empty 
cartridge case that his rifle was loaded with 
ball. In pre-cartridge days the object was | 


| together with 
'sword”’ are, I believe, to be still seen at 


((11 S.. ii. 


obtained by omitting the bullet from half 


the muskets given out to the firing party, 
the other details being as above. 
CHartes S. BuRDoN. 


An extract from an account of a military 
execution in India, taken from Stocqueler’s 
‘British Soldier, may perhaps be worth 
attention : — 

‘A firing party, consisting of sixteen men, 
was now selected from the prisoner’s regiment, 
and moved up to the rear of the butts, where the 
| muskets which had been loaded by the quarter- 
master sergeant, under the superintendence of 
an officer, were given them, and they then took 
up a position on the left flank of the western face.”’ 


” | According to this account, only two persons 


were aware which of the muskets were 
| loaded. Row Tay. 


St. DuNsTAN AND TUNBRIDGE WELLs 
(11 8S. iii. 489; 54).—I am obliged to 
Mr. RHODES or: nee me to ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends.’ I have, however, so 
far been unable to obtain any information 
concerning the legend as relating to the Tun- 
bridge Wells springs. The following extract 
from Thomas Benge Burr’s ‘ History of Tun- 
bridge Wells’ (published in 1766) probably 
refers to it :— 

‘* There are many different accounts of the first 
discovery of those celebrated springs called 
Tunbridge Wells. And that there should be some 
miraculous stories amongst others cannot be an 
object of wonder to those who know that the 
origin of places....were in the dark ages of super- 
stition and priestcraft generally ascribed to the 
| extraordinary | of some avaricious 


the mselves s intere sted to advance.’ 

It seems to be fairly well established 
that St. Dunstan lived at Mayfield, ard 
ithe tongs referred to by Mr. BayLey 
‘St. Dunstan’s anvil and 


Mayfield Palace (now a convent). 
R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 
Rev. THoMAS CLARKE, OF CHESHAM BoIs 
129, 352).—The above-named 
Thomas Clarke, a member of Brasenose 


| College, Oxford, was the son of Thomas 


Clarke of Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire. 
The ‘Brasenose College Register’ fur- 
nishes the information that Thomas Clarke 


| (Lancashire), Batteler, was entered in the 


buttery book, 6 July, 1739, paid caution 
and matriculated (pleb. fil.) 7 July, 1739, 
aged 19; graduated B.A. 28 Feb., 1743/4; 


| elected Hulme Exhibitioner, 1 Feb., 1744/5 ; 
| removed name 7 Jan., 1747/8 ; died 1793. 


DANIEL HIPWELL. 
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Motes on Books, Ke. 


An Introduction to the Study of Local History 
and Antiquities. By John E. Morris and 
Humphrey Jordan. (Routledge & Sons.) 


Tus book is an outcome of the circular which 
the Board of Education issued in 1908 on the 
teaching of history in schools, but it should be 
welcomed by many people who have long done 
with school life. 

The instructions Mr. Morris received ‘‘ were to 
write a handy volume which would give a general 
idea of local history, and of antiquities, so that 


paring the great events of our national life 
with the particular events in one district, and that 
in visiting a new county they may extend their 
comparisons.”’ 
though, as he says, ‘‘much had to be left out,” 
for three hundred and ninety pages cannot be 
made to contain a detailed description of local 
history and social development from the days of 
Paleolithic man onwards. 

Mr. Morris begins his first chapter by the 
declaration that one may doubt whether it is 
right to start at the Old Stone Age in such a book 
as this, but he wisely concludes that it is well 
to begin at the beginning. His account of the 
wild people whose remains are found in cave and 
drift is necessarily brief; still he succeeds in 
leaving the impression that once they were not 
vague shadows, but veritable men with daily 
needs and daily hopes and fears, who fashioned 
weapons for killing wild animals, sheltered under 
banks or in caves, and warmed themselves at 
fires which they knew how to kindle. 

The description of Neolithic life is, of course, 
far more elaborate, and the fact that the type of 
features which belonged to the New Stone men 
still survives in South Wales serves to link the 
distant world of pre-history with the Britain of 
to-day. That the New Stone Age introduced 
domestic cattle should be of interest to every one 
who knows anything of the scientific farming of 
the twentieth century. ‘‘ Cattle-breeding marks 
a step in civilization, and precedes agriculture. 
The herdsmen required space, and found the 
ranges of downs and wolds convenient ; and next 
they had to think about defence and means to 
house the cattle. Defence leads to settlement. 

..-Agriculture comes late, sheep-breeding later. 
It is doubted whether the Stone Age men ever 
grew corn until the Bronze Age men came and 
taught them.’ Twenty pages are devoted to 
the Bronze-workers, their round barrows (which 
superseded the long ones), their megaliths, camps, 
dykes, and linches. The Iron Age before the 
arrival of the Romans is more briefly treated, but 
it is shown that the men of that period regularly 
sowed and ploughed, had chariots and horses, 
used fine weapons and tools with which they could 
turn out artistic work, and did not disdain the 
arts of luxury. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the 





In this task he has succeeded, | 





whole book is that on Anglo-Saxon England, and 
its village life after the sword of the invader had 
been beaten into a ploughshare. ‘‘ In ‘ Domes- 
day Book’ we find that the King, the King’s | 
thegns, and the earls held between them most of | 
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the land of England. This state of affairs came 
about because the bulk of the population, prefer- 
ring to farm rather than to perform their military 
duties as free warriors, had lost the art of war and 
let the Danes in.’”’ To such a condition of things 
the Norman overlord, living in a castle which 
protected him against his villagers, succeeded 
with less dislocation of the former social deve- 
lopment than has been supposed. The food- 
grower had already become subservient to the 
warman who undertook the risks of battle. 

The result of the struggle between William 
the Conqueror’s descendants and Wales is de- 
scribed with the attention it deserves. The wars. 


| between England and Scotland no longer attract 


a disproportionate amount of attention. Mr. 


students may have a sense of proportion in com- | Morris, points out that it was the Welsh 


struggle which armed England with the long- 
bow, destined to serve her so well on the battle- 


| field :-— 


‘““The men of Gwent were celebrated for their 
love of liberty and for their use of a rough but 


| powerful bow of elm-wood long before the battle 


of Crécy. Much trouble did they give to the 
Braoses before they were finally subdued, but, 
when subdued, were most valuable allies on the 
English side. Their bow was the true long-bow, 
not drawn to the chest and aimed high into the 
air, as was the short bow at Hastings, but drawn 
to the ear and, if used at short range, aimed point 
blank....At the battle of Agincourt the English 
archers carefully aimed at the mailed throats of 
the Frenchmen, which they were able to pierce. 
Therefore at once after Agincourt a solid steel or 
iron gorget came to be used.” Notwithstanding 
fully developed plate-armour, however, England’s 
arrow-flight continued to do good service till the 
time of the Tudors. 

Even with the aid of photographs, it is difficult 
by a verbal sketch to give a correct impression 
of the development of churches and castles. 
Still, the description of them is adequate. 

Mr. Jordan’s account of domestic architecture 
affords a definite idea of the gradual modifications 
undergone by the English house from home or 
foreign influences. 

His account of monastery life and monastic 
buildings gives a clear outline of what existence 
must have been like in important abbeys and 
priories before the Reformation, though what he 
says suggests—unintentionally perhaps—that he 
has no very keen sympathy with cloister life in 
practice, however admirable it may be in theory. 

Among other chapters for which Mr. Jordan 
is responsible is one on industrial England. The 
subject, with its complicated bearings on social 
expansion, is one which might well receive the 
honour of a laborious volume to itself. The 
upgrowth of England, traced through the daily 
employments of its inventors and hand-workers 
from the time the first rough flints were shaped 
for man’s use, could not fail to be interesting. 

A slight error occurs on p. 148, when the pro- 
bable site of Brunanburgh is under discussion. 
“Tt is suggested that Athelstan marched by 
Ermine Street, crossed the Ancholme by a Roman 
causeway, and took up his ground at Castlethorpe, 
thence advancing against the Danes at Burnham.”’ 
Castlethorpe, however, lies west of the river, 
between it and Ermine Street. Any commander 
camped there would have it in his power to gain 
possession of the one point on the Lower Ancholme 
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where the swamp through which the river tomna | 
‘first’ editions of Ruskin. 


its way, and the stream itself, could be passed by 
an army. He would, therefore, be defending 
North-West Lindsey against invasion from the 
Wolds; but if intending to fight an enemy who 
had Janded on the Lincolnshire coast at or near 
Barrow-upon-Humber, he would have to leave 
Castlethorpe and cross the water before he could 
give battle at any point east of the river and 
morass. 





BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


MESSRS, 
Tyne Catalogue 100 contains two rare items under 
America : Jeffreys’s ‘F rence h 
North and South America,’ folio, original calf, 
16 maps (should be 18), 1760, 87. 
set of 12 Papers relating to the Present Juncture 
of Affairs in England, small 4to, old calf, 1688-9, 
151. Works under Art include ‘ Lawrence,’ 
by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gow er and Algernon 
Graves, large paper, Goupil, 5/.;  ‘ The National 
Gallery,’ by Poynter, 3 vols., jie 101. ;  Champ- 
lin’s ‘ Cye lope dia of Painters,’ 
morocco, 1888, 3/. 10s. ; and Davies’s ‘ Holbein,’ 
folio, 3l. 3s. Under Bewick we find ‘ British 
Land and Water Birds,’ largest paper, 2 vols., 
Si. also ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 1807, 4/. A copy of 
Boydell’ s‘ Thames,’ 2 vols., folio, original boards, 
uncut, 1794, is 140. Under Burns is the first 
London edition, 1787, 3/. 3s. There are a number 
of curious Chapbooks. Under Chester is 
Ormerod’s ‘ History,’ enlarged by Helsby, 3 vols., 
folio, half-calf, 1882, 5/7. 10s. Among the Cruik- 
shanks are ‘ Scrags and Sketches,’ Parts 1 to 4 


and a duplicate copy of Part 3, original wrappers, | 


uncut, rare, 1828-32, 8l.; and ‘ Life in London,’ 
calf by Riviere, 1822, 5/. Under Defoe is the 
first edition of ‘ The Farther Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ original calf, a tall and perfect copy, 
si. There is a tall copy of Drayton’s poems, 
1630, 151. Under Elyot is the first edition of 
* The Gouernour,’ 1531, 207. ; and under Heraldry 
the first edition of Ferne’s ‘ Blazon of Gentrie,’ 
4to, 1586, 41. U nder Milton is the second edition 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ and in the 
‘ Paradise Regained ° and “Samson Agonistes,’ 
first editions, 1671-4, 20/. Under Montaigne is 
the third edition, folio, original calf, 1632, 81. 
Under Northumberland is Hodgson’s ‘ History,’ 
7 vols., 4to, original boards, with ‘the continuation, 
7 vols., original cloth, in all 14 vols., as published, 
1827-1904, 301. Under Shakespeare is Pickering’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Wreath Edition,’ 11 vols., half- 
morocco, 1825, 4l. 4s. 


Mr. James G. Commin’s Exeter Catalogue 276 
contains the third portion of Dr. Brushtield’s library. 
A large collection of works on Devonshire includes 
Crabbe’s ‘Monumenta! Brasses in the Churches,’ 
folio, half morocco, 1859, author’s copy with a collec- 
tion of rubbings, ‘drawings, &e. , 3. 3s.; also his 
‘Account of Haccombe Church,’ 1863, folio, half- 
morocco, 3/. 3s. There are anumber ot Dictionaries, 
Under Hepworth Dixon are ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ 
4 vols., half-calf, 16s., and ‘ History of Two Queens,’ 
4 vols., half- calf, 16s. The Europran Mayazine, 
65 vols., is 5/. 5s. Under Folk-lore are various items, 
Under Gay is Stockdale’s edition of the ‘ Fables,’ 
2 vols. ,imperial 8vo, russia, 1793, 3/.10s. Under Gems 
is King’s * Treatise,’ 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, uncut, 


| Edinburgh, 1819, 12/, 12s. 


| 1860: 


estates 
BROWNE & BROWNE’sS Newcastle-on- | 
Dominions in| 
|at 2d. each; 
and complete | 


| folio, red morocco, 1804, 5/7. 5s. 
4 vols., én half- 


| bound in one volume, 1813-16, 8 guineas. 
| include 


| Sotheby’s for 42/. 10s. 
| Diamond Necklace is the first edition of ‘* Mémoires 


| Under Porcelain is Burton’s 
| first edition, 1902, 51. 5s. 
same volume | 





1872, 17. 12s. There are books on Ballads, and some 
Under Robin Hood is 
Ritson’s collection, with Bewick’s wood engrav ings, 
printed on china paper, 1885, 14s. Under Scott is 
the original Library Edition, 52 vols., calf, Svo, 
The rare first edition of 
Speed’s ‘Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine.’ 

2 vols., large folio, calf, 1611, is 5’. 5s., and a hand- 
some library set of Thackeray, 24 vols., half-calf, 
-86, 9/. 9s. 


Mr. J. Jacobs’s Catalogue 58 contains a collec- 
tion of MSS., Maps, &e., relating to the Irish 
of Viscount Templetown, the price of the 
collection being 15 guineas. In one section is 
the actual household expenditure, 1772-81, 
including a gallon of brandy, 6s. 8d.; 10 chickems 
salmon, 2d. a pound; and lamb, 
3d. a pound ; but a pound of green tea cost 
lls. 43d. There is also an excellent map of the 
estate. Among works on costume are Pyne’s 

‘ British Costume,’ 60 coloured plates, folic, red 
morocco, 1804, 8/. 8:.; and De Moleville’s 
* Austrian Costume,’ text in English and French, 
Under Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia’ is the ninth edition, folio, 1638, 3l. Bs. 
Under Baconis the first Latin edition of the Essays, 
1663. This is unknown to Brunet. It is a fine 
copy in the original vellum, with signature of 
P. Gonninge, 1663, and drawing of his arms, 
1641, 5/. 5s. There are first editions of Byron 
These 
‘The Bride of Abydos’ with the rare 
errata slip (the only other known copies with this 
are one in the British Museum and a copy sold at 
on 22 July, 1910). Under 


justificatifs de la Comtesse de la Motte. Im- 
primés 4 Londres, 1788,” 2/. 10s. Under Hali- 
burton is the genuine first edition of ‘ The Clock- 
maker,’ Halifax, 1836, 1/. 10s. Under Plutarch 
is ‘ Thesaurus super Moralia Opera,’ 2 vols. in-1, 
1577, 31. 3s. This has the rare autograph sig- 
nature of Robertus Stephanus, 1587, on the 
title, and has also Marion Crawford’s book-plate. 
‘ English Porcelain,’ 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


name 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpiTortaL communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “T he Pub- 
lishers ”"—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

W. B. ¢ oe (‘German Band foretelling Rain ”). 
—See the discussion at 8S. vi. 28, 114, 215; xi. 20. 














